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The Uses of the Past 



The last millennium of Pharaonic civilization, the time from the 
end of the New Kingdom to Egypt’s conversion to Christianity, is a 
complex period consisting of several distinct phases. In the past this 
long and eventful stretch of history has often been summarily treated 
as a phase of decline, in keeping with the tendency in much past and 
recent historiography of interpreting ancient civilizations in terms of 
“rise and decline.” Now the Late Period is being studied perceptively, 
and there is also a more refined understanding of the currents that 
transformed the civilizations of the ancient Near East into the 
Christian nations of the Byzantine world. 

In political terms, the Late Period was a time of retreat. Egypt lost 
its imperial position, withdrew to its natural borders, became subject 
lo repeated foreign invasions, and ultimately lost its independence. 
Moreover, for much of the Post-Imperial Epoch (to use the term 
proposed by K. A. Kitchen in his comprehensive study of the Third 
Intermediate Period) Egypt was troubled by internal divisions resulting 
from the weakness of the ruling dynasties. The invasion of Egypt by 
I Ik* egyptianized kings of Nubia restored the royal power of a single 
dynasty over most of the country. But this Nubian dynasty, the 
I wenty-fifth, soon fell victim to the Assyrian invasions of Egypt which 
i ulminated in the sack of Thebes in 663 b.c. 

I'rom 656 to 525 b.c. Egypt was once more united under its own 
kings, the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, natives of the Delta city of Sais. Saite 
Mile brought a marked revival of political strength, prosperity, and 
< tillural flowering. It was also the time in which many Greeks settled 
in Egypt and became a significant element in the population. The 
Persian conquest of 525 ushered in a long period of Persian domina- 
tion When independence was regained in 404, Egypt enjoyed a final 
dowering under the native kings of the Twenty-eighth, Twenty- 
unit h. and Thirtieth dynasties. In 341 Persia reconquered Egypt, but 
this second Persian dominion was brief, ending with Alexander the 
( heat’s entry into Egypt in 332. 

Alexander was greeted as liberator. But the subsequent Macedo- 
nian kingship subjected Egypt to a foreign rule far more severe in its 
i Meets than Persian dominion had been. Although the Ptolemies 

H 
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assumed Pharaonic ceremonial, their Greek culture and the imposi- 
tion of a Greek administration turned the Egyptians into second-class 
citizens. As individuals, Egyptians and Greeks consorted with and 
influenced each other, and by the second century the two peoples had 
drawn closer together. But the Macedonian king could not be the 
spokesman for Egypt’s national culture. Thus, under the weight of 
the imposed Hellenism and bereft of its own leadership, Egyptian 
civilization became muted and subdued. It continued to endure and it 
even absorbed with surprising elasticity elements of Greek culture in 
art and literature. 

All the while both the Greek and the Egyptian ways of life were 
transformed by the changes in man’s outlook which operated through- 
out the Hellenistic world. If this changing outlook is to be summed up 
in a single phrase, it may be called the quest for salvation. It was an 
age of spiritual distress and of groping for new answers. And when 
excessively exploitative Roman rule had drained Egypt’s wealth and 
enslaved its people, the time was ripe for the Egyptians to embrace 
with fervor the new gospel of Christ. Then the Egyptians destroyed 
with their own hands the civilization that they had built and cherished 
for three thousand years. The Egyptian turned Christian is a new 
man. With him begins a new chapter in the history of Egypt and the 
history of man. 

The hieroglyphic inscriptions of the Late Period continue the 
principal genres of the earlier eras: private autobiographies, royal 
accounts of victories and royal decrees, and hymns to the gods. All 
these monumental inscriptions were composed in the classical literary 
language which we call Middle Egyptian. Perfected in the time of the 
Middle Kingdom, Middle Egyptian had subsequently achieved the 
status of a classical, normative language. It had become obligatory for 
all monumental inscriptions, though here and there these inscriptions 
were infiltrated by forms and phrases taken from the vernacular of 
the New Kingdom, the so-called Late-Egyptian. 

The scribes of the Late Period handled this classical language, 
which was now very far removed from their own vernacular, with 
varying degrees of skill. Studying it as a heritage to be cherished and 
used, they not only employed its grammar and vocabulary, but also 
drew from the vast store of works kept in libraries old formulations 
and phrases to be woven into new patterns. Thus, the monumental 
inscriptions of the Late Period are characterized by an eclectic use of 
the classical tongue (using the term “eclectic” without any disparaging 
connotation). The forms of the language are those of the Middle 
Kingdom; the expressions, when not freshly coined, are drawn from 
both Middle and New Kingdom stores. Now and then some Pyramid 
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tS M° f ^ OU J K "’ gdom were co P' ed But by and large the Middle 
modeU eW mgd ° mS ' rather than the ° ld Kingdom, furnished the 

The same eclecticism, combined with fresh inspiration, character- 

relief of rt f ^ w™* 1 ' ^ St3tUeS ’ inscri P tions . and tomb 

i ° f ’ f ° r exam P ,e > Montemhet exhibit the whole range of this 
eclecticism along with new artistic inspiration, the latter dominating in 
the powerful modeling of his portrait sculpture. 

Another use to which the past was put in the Late Period was to 
compose inscriptions with propagandistic purposes in the disguise of 
works of the past. Such pseudepigrapha are the Bentresh Stela and the 
Famme Stela. The Bentresh Stela purports to be a decree of Ramses II 
but is m fact a work of either the Persian or the Ptolemaic period It is 

p e ,° f WOndrous heal, "g Performed by the Theban god Khons-the- 
rovider and it is a piece of propaganda on behalf of this god The 
ramme Stela claims to be a decree of King Djoser of the Third 
Dynasty, whereas it is a work of Ptolemaic times, probably composed 
y the priesthood of the temple of Khnum at Elephantine, and 
designed to buttress the Khnum temple’s claim to revenues obtained 
Irom the region of Elephantine and from Lower Nubia. 

I he b?n n e 0 fi, her rT mple ° f the desire t0 USe the prestige of the past for 
(he benefit of the present is the so-called “Memphite Theology” 

inscribed on the Shabaka Stone. In this work King Shabaka olAhe 
wenty-fifth Dynasty alleges to have copied an early work which he 
had found in worm-eaten condition. The claim, along with the 
strongly archaizing language of the text, misled generations of Egyp- 
tologists into assigning the composition to the Old Kingdom A recent 
article by F. junge (MDIK, 29 [1973], 195-204) makes it appear 
<er am that it is a work of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty. Readers of this 
anthology should m their minds transfer this text from Volume I of 
Ancient Egyptian Literature into the context of the pseudepigrapha of 
I lie present volume. F 8 p 

fhe autobiographical inscriptions of the Late Period reveal a mentality 
and a piety that are traditional and yet subtly different from the 
a l n udes of the past. There is less optimism and more concern. It is no 
onger assumed that righteous living guarantees a successful life 
Mu cess and happiness are now thought to depend entirely on the 

hl'hrb , d C S °n S , T i hC ,nd,vldual can achieve nothing without their 
,) ' 1> but the Y' ll l of the g° ds 1S inscrutable. Yet life was not prized any 
less. 1 ,ety itself demanded that life should be enjoyed. Thus, enjoy- 

"7 ° f l,fe 18 a basi< theme of the autobiographies. And the 
< x Imi tation to value life remains central to the moral code of the 
/ nstructions. 
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The one real calamity was a premature death. Three biographical 
inscriptions — the tomb inscription of Thothrekh son of P etosiris, the stela 
of Isenkhebe, and the stela of Taimhotep— have as their main theme a 
lament over an early death. The introduction of such a lament into 
the autobiography seems to be an innovation of the Late Period. The 
lament over death had been a regular feature of the burial ceremony, 
and its formulas had been inscribed in the tombs in scenes showing 
the funeral. But to make the autobiography the carrier of a lament 
over an early death meant changing its whole character, for its 
purpose had always been to record a successful life. Thus, when a 
lament over a premature death became the main content, the original 
purpose of the autobiography was canceled. In this changed form the 
autobiography had become an epitaph and had come to resemble the 
Greek epitaphs of the Hellenistic period. 

Greek epitaphs had also undergone an evolution. They began in 
classical Greece as brief statements of “Here lies.” In Greco-Roman 
times they grew into elaborate poetic reflections about life and death, 
some pious and hopeful, others frankly skeptical, and they incorpo- 
rated increasing amounts of biographical narrative. It may therefore 
be suggested that the subgroup of Egyptian biographical inscriptions, 
the kind that lamented an early death, had become akin to the Greek 
epitaph in its Hellenistic form, a form in which sorrow over death was 
combined with biographical detail. Thus, an Egyptian and a Greek 
literary genre, each of which had started from a different premise, 
had converged. Add to this the fact that there came into existence a 
mixed Greco-Egyptian population. If we then encounter in Greco- 
Roman Egypt Greek epitaphs that reflect attitudes akin to those of the 
Egyptians, and often also invoke Egyptian gods, the underlying 
factors would seem to be a combination of spontaneous convergence 
and mutual influence. In any case, the Greek epitaphs from Egypt 
bear witness to the Hellenistic amalgam of creeds and customs which 
Alexander’s empire brought into being. 

Here are two Greek epitaphs from Egypt, the first of Ptolemaic, the 
second of Roman date (W. Peek, Griechische Grabgedichte, griechisch und 
deutsch [Berlin, 1960], nos. 155 and 426) 

I. A happy old man 

Wanderer, my name’s Menelaos, Doros my father s. 

Sailor was I and a happy old man when I died. 

My children’s loving hands entombed me, I thanked 
Helios, grateful for the sweet gift. 

Stranger, recite to me now the appropriate saying, 

“Joy to the dead in the earth,” double the wish for you. 



II. An unfortunate young woman 

Who died here? — Herois. — How and when? — 
Heavy-wombed 

In pained labor she set down her burden, 

Mother was she for a moment, the child perished also. 

What was the luckless one’s age? — Two times nine 
Years of flowering youth had Herois. Light may 
The earth be on her, may Osiris bestow cooling water. 

The Nubian kings of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty, and the Saite kings 
of the Twenty-sixth, were men of marked energy and enterprise. 
Among their surviving inscriptions, the great Victory Stela of King Piye 
occupies the foremost place, owing to its outstanding qualities of 
lactualness and vividness. It combines an unusually detailed account 
of the campaign with an equally unusual portrayal of the thoughts 
and feelings of Piye and his adversaries. It is also noteworthy that the 
scribe who wrote it handled the classical language in such a way as to 
convey spontaneity and vigor. This account of a victorious campaign 
I ills to the limit the scope of Egyptian historiography, which had 
always meant royal accounts of royal deeds. Only in the end, when the 
king was a foreigner, could the priest Manetho, inspired by Greek 
professional historiography, undertake to write, in Greek, a history of 
Egypt. 

Under the Ptolemaic administration the temples of Egypt con- 
linued to have a privileged status, and the Ptolemies assumed the 
Pharaonic duty of building and rebuilding the sanctuaries. It is an 
irony of history that the best preserved temples of ancient Egypt are 
I hose that were built in Greco-Roman times: the temples of Philae, 
Kom Ombo, Edfu, Dendera, and Esna. Their numerous religious 
inscriptions acquaint us in detail with the elaborate daily ritual and 
with the lengthy ceremonies of the great festivals. This is the context 
ol i he many hymns to the gods. They are frequently difficult to 
understand, for the priestly tendency to hermeticism here attained 
lull scope. The Hymns to Hathor have poetic merit. As to the difficult 
< » real Hymn to Khnum, with its curious physiology of the human body, I 
included it here largely in order to direct the reader to S. Sauneron’s 
magisterial volumes on the Esna temple and its festivals. 

I he cult of Osiris entailed hymns of a particular kind: lamentations 
over the death of the god, chanted by priestesses representing the 
goddesses Isis and Nephthys. Such lamentations probably existed in 
•he early periods also, but the texts of this type which have been 
preserved all date from the I.ate Period. The Lamentations of Isis and 
Nephthys included here were appended to a copy of the Book of the 
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Dead and thus adapted to the use of an individual person, an 
adaptation made possible by the practice of associating every dead 
person with Osiris. 

All the texts written in the classical language utilize the three styles 
which I discussed briefly in the previous volumes: prose, poetry, and 
an intermediate form which I called “orational style. The orational 
style is characterized by metrically formed lines phrased as direct 
speech, or, in the case of royal encomia cast in either the first or the 
third persons. This prose-poetry differs from prose in that the 
sentences have a regular rhythmic pattern, and differs from poetry in 
that it lacks the specifically poetic devices, such as strophes. This 
theory of three styles is tentative, for the principles of Egyptian 
metrics are not really known. A discussion of the problems of 
Egyptian metrics may be found in my article, “Have the Principles of 
Egyptian Metrics Been Discovered?” ( JARCE , 9 [1971/72], 103-110). 

Demotic literature.— 1 Demotic” is the term (borrowed from Hero- 
dotus 11,36) which designates the cursive writing developed from 
Late-Hieratic and, along with it, the language written in that script. 
Demotic writing was first used in the middle of the seventh century, 
under the Saite Dynasty. The Demotic language was the vernacular of 
the period. It was employed in the composition of belles lettres and 
for nonliterary texts of daily life, such as contracts, lawsuits, and tax 
receipts. It goes without saying that all the works written in the 
vernacular have more vitality and color than the texts composed in 
the classical language. In relation to New Kingdom belles lettres— the 
Tales, Love Poems, School Texts, and Instructions — Demotic belles lettres 
show both continuity and change. No Demotic love poems have come 
to light, nor was the genre “school texts” continued. But Tales and 
Instructions flourished abundantly. 

In the Tales the principal innovations are greater length and 
complexity, the use of motifs derived from Greek literature, and the 
appearance of animal fables. These aspects are pointed out in the 
prefaces that introduce the translations. Here I should like to stress 
that Prince Setne Khamwas, the hero of the two tales named for him, 
was a passionate antiquarian. The historical prince Khamwas, the 
fourth son of Ramses II, had been high priest of Ptah at Memphis and 
administrator of all the Memphite sanctuaries. In that capacity he had 
examined decayed tombs, restored the names of their owners, and 
renewed their funerary cults. Posterity had transmitted his renown, 
and the Demotic tales that were spun around his memory depicted 
him and his fictional adversary Prince Naneferkaptah as very learned 
scribes and magicians devoted to the study of ancient monuments and 



writings. The antiquarian passion attributed to these princes is yet 
another indication of the strong sense of the past which is so notable a 
feature of Late Period culture. Modern scholars have tended to 
interpret this harking back to the past as a symptom of decay. In my 
view it was a source of strength which helped the Egyptians to 
maintain their native culture in the face of Hellenism during six 
centuries of Greco-Roman domination. 

The Demotic Instructions depart from their prototypes in several 
respects. The earlier Instructions had portrayed human characters 
and situations by drawing vignettes of life. Their word portraits were 
build up through sequences of interconnected sentences composed in 
l he orational style. The Demotic Instructions consist of single self- 
contained sentences written in plain prose, with each sentence occu- 
pying one line on the page. Thus each sentence is grammatically 
complete, and its independence is graphically underlined by the 
equation of a sentence with a line on the page. Several consecutive 
sentences may, but need not, deal with the same topic. Hence an 
Instruction can be very miscellaneous in its overall character, as is the 
c ase in the Instruction of Ankhsheshonq. 

The Instruction of Papyrus Insinger has more coherence and struc- 
l tire. The individual sentences are grouped into chapters by means of 
chapter headings and conclusions; and each chapter is more or less 
devoted to one topic. Yet nearly all sentences are self-contained and 
independent of one another. This method of composition results in 
transpositions, variations, omissions, and other changes and errors in 
die transmission of the text. Papyrus Insinger abounds in all these and 
iliereby greatly impedes the understanding. The morality of the 
Instruction of Ankhsheshonq is utilitarian, sometimes humorous, and 
occasionally cynical, while that of Papyrus Insinger is serious and pious. 

Papyrus Insinger was written in the first century a.d. It is one of 
several copies of a long morality text. Whatever the original date of 
I lie composition may have been, in its surviving copies this Instruction 
is i he latest of the Egyptian Instructions and one that makes a fitting 
ending to ancient Egyptian literature. Its ethics is one of endurance 
miher than of action. The virtue that it places above all others is 
moderation, a sense of the right measure. Wisdom lies in self-control 
and in a pious acceptance of what the gods may send. Inscrutable and 
unpredictable, the divine will manifests itself through Fate and 
Fortune. 

I he emphasis on the concept of fortune evokes Hellenistic popular 
I bought. The notion of the reversal of fortune had been current in 
Egyptian thought at least since the New Kingdom; but the emphasis 
dial Papyrus Insinger places on late and fortune as the arbiters of life is 
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unprecedented and suggests the effect of Hellenistic thinking. Greeks 
and Egyptians alike were participating in, and being transformed by, 
the currents of Hellenistic universalism, syncretism, and pessimism 
which were undermining all the polytheistic cultures of the Mediter- 
ranean world and paving the way for the new gospel of the kingdom 
of heaven. 



PART ONE 



Texts in the Classical Language 




I. Biographical Inscriptions 



The dignitaries who administered Thebes and the Thebaid during the 
Post-Imperial epoch, under a rapid succession of kings and under the 
changeless governance of Amun of Thebes, are represented here by 
Djedkhonsefankh, Nebneteru, Harwa, and Montemhet, all four members of 
the clergy of Amun. The first two served kings of the Twenty-second 
Dynasty, while the last two held office under the Twenty-fifth (Nubian) 
Dynasty. 

With the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, which hailed from Sais, the center of 
power was once again in the north. The restoring activities of the Saite 
Dynasty are illustrated by the biography of Peftuaneith , who records his 
work of rebuilding at Abydos. The destruction of the Saite Dynasty 
through the Persian conquest of Egypt is reflected in the biography of 
Udjahorresne, who alludes guardedly to the calamity of the Persian con- 
quest and dwells at some length on his successful efforts to restore 
normal life through collaboration with the Persian conquerors after they 
had settled down to rule. 

The career of Somtutefnakht spans three eras: the final years of Egyp- 
tian independence under the Thirtieth Dynasty, the brief second 
Persian domination, and the destruction of the Persian empire by 
Alexander the Great. Petosiris , the high priest of Thoth at Hermopolis 
Magna, looks back on long years of service to his town in the last decades 
of the fourth century, when Persian dominion ended and Macedonian 
rule was installed. The biography of Wennofer, inscribed on a coffin, is 
wholly devoted to the praise of a life enjoyed. 

The sorrow over premature death is the theme of the biographical 
inscription of Thothrekh son of Petosiris and of the biographical stelae of 
Isenkhebe and Taimhotep. 

STATUE INSCRIPTION OF DJEDKHONSEFANKH 
From the Temple of Luxor 
Cairo Museum 559 

The near-independence of the Thebaid in the time of the Twenty- 
first Dynasty was terminated by Sheshonq I, the founder of the Twenty- 
second Dynasty. He brought the Theban region back under royal control 
by means of two related measures: appointing sons of the royal house to 
the leading priestly positions at Thebes, notably the positions of “First 
Prophet” and “Second Prophet” of Amun, and having members of the 
royal family marry into the established Theban families. The career of 
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Djedkhonsefankh illustrates this policy; and his autobiography typifies 
the biographical style of the period. 

Djedkhonsefankh (Djed-khons-ef-ankh) came from a Theban family 
of long lineage and he married the daughter of Iuput, second son of 
Sheshonq I and high priest of Amun. Thus, when Osorkon I succeeded 
his father Sheshonq I, Djedkhonsefankh, the husband of his niece, was a 
favored courtier; and eventually he was made “Fourth Prophet” of 
Amun of Thebes. After the death of Osorkon I, Djedkhonsefankh con- 
tinued to serve the royal house as well as Thebes and its god Amun. 

His autobiography is inscribed on a block statue of dark granite, 
1.02 m high. He is seated with legs drawn up under the chin and 
wrapped in a long garment in the posture called block, or cube statue, a 
posture common in statuary since the New Kingdom and especially 
favored in the Late Period. The text in thirteen horizontal lines covers 
the front and sides of the body, and there are six text columns on the 
back plinth. In addition, eight short text columns, now more than half 
destroyed, are inscribed on the feet. These tell that the statue was dedi- 
cated by his eldest son. 

Just as the statue is carved with skill, so the text is composed with 
deliberation and with a striving for effect by means of uncommon words 
and phrases. The basic translations of Janssen and Otto can, 1 believe, be 
improved in a number of places, especially through the recognition that, 
except for the text on the plinth, Djedkhonsefankh’s speech is cast in the 
orational style. The speech consists of couplets formed through paral- 
lelism of content, that is to say, the second sentence of each couplet 
enlarges upon the theme of the first sentence through amplification or 
contrast. 

Publication: G. Daressy, RT, 16 (1894), 56—60. Borchardt, Sta- 
tuen , II, 105—108 and pi. 94. J. M. A. Janssen in Stiidi Rosellini , II. 

I 19—129 (best text and translation). 

Translation: Otto, Inschriften, pp. 132— 134 (abridged). 

Comments: H. Kees, ZAS, 74 (1938), 82; idem, Priestertum , pp. 206 ff. 
Kitchen, Third Intermediate, pp. 219, 289, 308. 

(1) The one honored by Amun, great favorite of the lord of Thebes; 
the Fourth Prophet of Amen-Re, King of Gods, the herald and 
follower of Amen-Re, King of Gods; the chief incense-bearer before 
Amun; the one who performs the robing and prepares his holy 
chapel; the monthly priest of the House of Amun of the third phyle; 
the second prophet of Mut, mistress of heaven, the prophet of Khons 
of Benent; 1 the chief scribe of the temple of Khons; the priest who 
goes in front of him whose throne endures, Amen-Re, King of Gods; 
the prophet of Amun, Conqueror-of-foreign-lands; the prophet of 
Amun, the living protection; the guardian of the chest of the House of 
Amun of the second phyle; the Eyes of the King in Ipet-sut, the 
Tongue of the King in Upper Egypt; who begs jubilees for his lord the 
King from the gods of this land; the fan-bearer to the right of the 
King, who strides freely in the palace; the true intimate of Horus, his 
beloved, Djedkhonsefankh, son of the prophet of Amen-Re, King of 
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Gods, who saw the sacred Horus of the palace, Nespernebu; (3) born 
of the sistrum player of Amen-Re, Nesmut; he says: 



Hail to you who will come after, 

Who will be in future times! 

I shall make you call me blessed, 

For my destiny was great. 

Khnum fashioned me as one effective, 

An adviser of excellent counsel. 

He made my character superior to others, 

He steered my tongue to excellence. 

I kept my mouth clean of harming him who harmed me, 
My patience turned my foes into my friends. 

I ruled my mouth, was skilled in answer, 

Yet did not acquiesce in evil-doing. 

The people (5) reckoned me as openhanded, 

For I despised the piling up of riches. 

I caused them all to greet me for my excellence, 
Hand-kissing to my ka and saying of me: 

“The progeny of his father, 

His mother’s godly offspring!” 

No one reviled my parents on account of me, 

They were much honored owing to <my) worth. 

They found me helpful while they were on earth, 

And I supply them in the desert vale. 2 
I did not let my servants call me “our master,” 

I made myself the image of their father. 

The Good God praised me, Sekhem-kheperre-sotpenre ? 

His heirs 4 praised (7) me again, still more than he. 

As each one reigned he was content with me, 

For they perceived my worth among the folk. 

The country’s nobles strove to copy me, 

Because my favor with the king was great. 

I strayed 5 not from his majesty at the palace, 

I Ic did not exclude me from his falcon-ship. 

I I is drink was sweet, I ate with him, 

I sipped wine together with him. 

The god esteemed me for attending him agreeably, 

I was advanced 6 in keeping with my worth. 

Thus was I foremost in the heart of Horus, 

As he is great among mankind. 
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When I reached Thebes in (my) old age, 7 
(9) 1 did what was favored in Ipet-sut. 

Appointed king’s speaker at its 8 head, 

I did not give praise to him who flattered me. 

I prevented expenses beyond the king’s orders, 

1 protected the goods of its poor. 

I put respect of its lord before them, 

I restrained the arms of its robbers. 

I was constant in sending reports to the king, 

In cases of relieving hardships. 9 
He gave assent to what I said, 

He favored me above his courtiers. 

My goodness was a sheltering refuge, 

A fundament that would not ever tilt. 

If I kept (11) my mouth clean of doing harm, 

He increased their members among the attendants. 1 
If I [walked] on the water of my lord,' 1 
He protected them more than the chest in the tomb. 

If I safeguarded his majesty’s orders to me, 

They were promoted in the palace. 

If I raised a son above the rank of his father, 

Their requests were fulfilled as they wished. 

If I scattered my wealth on everybody, 

They thought (me) the equal of Hu. 12 
If I hated slander, loved assent, 

A voice was raised for them to guard them from evil. 

I was thus a god for them. 

They knew my action when he 13 bestowed favors. 

When they succeeded me in the king’s service, 

Their rank was through me in accord with my wish. 

May I see the children of their children, 

While I remain on earth! 

May my body be young in their descendants, 

While I am here thereafter! 

I shall not vanish for I know: 

God acts for him whose heart is true! 

On the back plinth 

(1) The one honored by Khons, great favorite of the lord of Benent; 
the fourth prophet of Amen-Re, King of Gods, Djedkhonsefankh, 
justified; son of the priest of Amen-Re, King of Gods, and intimate of 
Horus in his palace, Nespernebu, justified; he says: When I was in 



charge of the loaves, my lord Amun enriched me. (3) I was constant in 
lending grain to the Thebans, in nourishing the poor of my town. I 
did not rage at him who could not pay. I did not press him so as to seize 
his belongings. I did not make him sell his goods to another, so as to 
repay the debt (5) he had made. I sated (him) by buying his goods and 
paying two or three times their worth. One cannot equal what I did in 
any respect. I did not quarrel with him who had robbed me, for I 
knew one does not get rich by theft. God does what he wishes! 

NOTES 

1. Name of the Khons temple at Karnak. 

2. Lit., “My supplies (or, “surpluses”) are for them,” etc., i.e., he 
provided mortuary offerings for his parents. 

3. Throne name of King Osorkon I. 

4. The heirs of Osorkon I were the ephemeral Sheshonq II and his 
brother Takelot I, either in this order of succession (so Kitchen, Third 
Intermediate , pp. 309—310) or in the reverse order (see K. Baer ,JNES, 
32 [1973], 6-7). 

5. Neither Janssen’s “Seine Majestat entfernte mich nicht,” nor Otto’s 
“Ich trat seiner Majestat . . . nicht zu nahe,” is correct. As Wb. 5,328—9 
indicates, the principal meaning of tsi is “leave, depart from,” and that is 
the sense required here. 

6. Janssen interpreted the flesh sign (hieroglyph F51) in tsi and, in 
the same line, in spr as having the value /, as it often has in the Late 
Period. If so, the seated man determinative must stand for wi, and spr 
must be given an unattested causative sense. He thus obtained “er 
erhohte mich,” and “er Hess mich Theben erreichen.” The more plausible 
solution (and the one inherent in Otto’s translation though Otto did not 
explain it) is to give to the sign F51 the value w (see H. W. Fairman, 
ASAE, 43 [1943], 266 f.), and to take tsw.i as passive sdm.f and sprw.i as 
active sdm.f. Hieroglyph F51 also has the value i, as for example in the 
Serapeum stela SIM 4110, line 2 (see Vercoutter, Textes biogr., p. 49 and 
p. 51, note D), but that does not suit here. 

7. The arrival in Thebes refers to his return to Thebes in his old age, 
where he continued to serve the king. 

8. The feminine suffix here and in the following sentences refers to 
Thebes. 

9. Or, “in cases of resolving difficulties.” The same expression occurs 
on the Berlin statue of Hanva, see p. 27 with note 12. 

10. This series of six sentences, each beginning with the particle in , is 
crucial for the understanding of the whole text. Janssen took the sen- 
tences to mean that Djedkhonsefankh was proclaiming that his loyal 
services to the king had been of benefit to the courtiers, while Otto 
thought the common people were the beneficiaries. It seems to me that 
Djedkhonsefankh is not referring to the courtiers or to the people at 
large but rather to the members of his own family. His kinsmen were the 
ones who were helped by his favored position. Seen in this light, the 
concluding sentences of line 13, in which he invokes his descendants, 
become meaningful, whereas to hail the future generations of courtiers 
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in general would make little sense. On the particle in with conditional 
sense see now J. Osing, SAK, 1 (1974). 268—273. 

1 1 . To “walk on (or. be on) someone’s water” means to be loyal and 
devoted. 

12. “Hu” would here be not the divine utterance but rather the 
personification of food. 

13. The king. 



STATUE INSCRIPTION OF NEBNETERU 
From Karnak 
Cairo Museum 42225 

A handsome block statue of grey granite. 1.10m high. The cartouches 
of King Osorkon II are inscribed on Nebneteru’s shoulders. In addition, 
his right shoulder bears the inscription “First Prophet of Amun, 
Harsiese.” In this way Nebneteru pays homage to the chief pontiff of 
Thebes. Incised on the front of the body are the standing figures of 
Amun, Re, Ptah, and Osiris, with each god addressing a blessing to 
Nebneteru. 

Below the scene is the beginning of the biographical inscription. The 
texts are distributed over the surfaces in the following order. On the 
front is an introductory autobiographical statement in the first person, 
which ends with an appeal to the priests of the temple. On the right side 
is a list of titles and epithets cast in the third person followed by a prayer 
on behalf of Nebneteru, such as might be spoken by his son. On the left 
side is the principal autobiographical inscription, ending in another 
appeal to the priests to safeguard and supply his statue. On the back 
plinth is a summary of his offices and titles. On the base two vertical and 
two horizontal lines repeat the titles of Nebneteru and add those of his 
son Hor, who dedicated the statue of his father. 

Like Djedkhonsefankh before him, Nebneteru belonged to a leading 
Theban family whose members held important positions in the Theban 
priesthood and at court, and were related to the ruling dynasty through 
marriages with princesses of the royal house. Nebneteru’s principal 
courtly office was that of “royal secretary,” an office which entailed 
extensive administrative duties. 

Of special interest in his autobiography is Nebnctcru’s expression of 
satisfaction with his exceptionally long life, and his emphatic exhorta- 
tion to the reader to enjoy life, to eschew worries, and to shun the 
thought of death. 

Publication: Legrain, Statues, III, 58—62 and pi. 32. 

Partial text, translation, and study: H. Kees, ZAS, 74 (1938), 73 — 87, 
and idem, ZAS, 88 (1962/3), 24-26. 

Translation: Otto, Inschrif ten, pp. 136—139. 

Comments: Legrain, RT, 30 (1908), 73 — 74, 160, and 165 f. Kees, 
Priestertum, pp. 223 ff., and idem, Priester, p. 108. Kitchen, Third 
Intermediate , pp. 2 1 1 —2 1 3. 
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On the front of the body in eight columns 

(1) The prince, count, royal seal-bearer, prophet of Amun in Ipet- 
sut, royal secretary, 1 Nebneteru, son of the mayor, vizier, mouth of 
Nekhen, Neseramun, born of Muthetepti, says: 

I was one unique and excellent. 

Great in his town. 

Much esteemed in the temple. 

Amun appointed me door-opener of heaven, 2 
So that I saw his form (3) in lightland. 

He introduced me to the palace in private. 

So that I saw Horus in his image. 3 
I sought what was useful for my town in my time, 

My concern -1 was for the house of god. 

He gave me rewards in blessings. 

He requited (me) as he wished. 

He provided me with a son to take office, 

On my entering the land of my permanence. 

(5) I saw his worth as he circled the shrine. 

As one honored by the King in the palace, 

The prophet of Amun, fan-bearer at the King’s right, 

Royal secretary of the Lord of the Two Lands, Hor. 

I saw my sons as great priests. 

Son after son who issued from me. 

I attained the age of ninety-six, 

Being healthy, without illness. 

If one desires (7) the length of my life. 

One must praise god for another in my name. 5 

O priests, divine fathers of Amun! 

You shall be on earth without want 
Through the favor of Amun, 

I I you give water to my statue, 

For whose worship <my)/;a rises early! 

For the ka of the priest and royal secretary, Tery, 6 
Fvery day unendingly. 

On the right side in thirteen horizontal lines 

(I) Long live the prince, count royal seal-bearer. 

Prophet who opens the doors of heaven in Ipet-sut; 

Chief seer who contents the heart of Re-Atum in Thebes, 
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Who enters the palace in private; 

The eyes of the King throughout the land, 

Who comes praised from the palace; 

A mouth skilled in confidential speech. 

Provider of Upper Egypt in his time; 

Whose coming is awaited in the palace. 

Whose wisdom has advanced his ka\ 

The royal (3) secretary for Upper Egypt, Nebneteru, 

Son of the prince, count, royal seal-bearer. 

Prophet of Amun in Ipet-sut, 

Mayor, vizier, mouth of Nekhen, 

Guide of the whole land, .^tern-priest. 

Leader of all kilts, prophet of Maat, Neseramun; 

Son of the prophet and door-opener of heaven in Ipet-sut, 
First prophet of Mont, Lord of Thebes, 

Intimate of the King in the palace, 

Fan-bearer at the King’s right, 

Royal secretary of (5) Pharaoh, Nebneteru.' 

May your city-god act for you, 

Amen-Re, Lord of Thrones-of-the-Two- Lands, 

Sole god, truly benign, whose glory endures, 

Lord of all in heaven, on earth. 

The lightlander who rises in lightland, 

By whom everyone lives. 

Exalted of form, lord of joy, 

Presiding over Thrones-of-the-Two-Lands! 

And Re-Harakhti, the radiant, 

Whose serpent shines, 

Who is bright in (7) the eyes of all; 

And great Ptah, South-of-his-Wall, 

Lord of Memphis, Lord of Maat, 

Who created all there is; 

And Osiris, Lord of eternity. 

Ruler of everlastingness: 

May they love you as you come in peace. 

May they renew your ka in the sanctuary. 

May your seat be spacious as when you were on earth, 8 
May all the living love you. 

May you inhale myrrh and sweet ointment. 

And receive (9) the cleansing of the Two Lords. 9 
May the two jars give you their content. 

May you receive the loaf in the hall. 



May your ba be brought to the altar daily, 

May the arm be bent at your tomb. 

May the water of the revered be given you 
From the hands of the servants of god. 

May all kinds of food be poured out 
In the sanctuary by the great priests. 

(11) May your limbs be fashioned anew, 

May your body be blessed afresh, 

In reward for your having entered before god. 

And having seen Amun in the hall of columns. 

You have opened the doors of the portal of lightland. 
You have brought sunlight from the eastern mountain. 10 
You have entered pure with words of cleansing, 

You have made great your monthly cleansing. 

Your hand was sound, your tongue exact, 

(13) Your mouth shut against speaking falsely. 

Your tongue was guarded . . . , n 

Your speech was free of evil. 

All good things shall be given you, 

An offering befitting one like you. 

On the left side in thirteen horizontal lines 

(1) Long live the prince, count, royal seal-bearer, 
Prophet, door-opener of heaven in Ipet-sut, 

Who enters into the secret of the portal of this land, 
Palace councillor who guides the land with his counsel, 
Great dignitary in Upper Egypt, 

Royal secretary of Upper Egypt, Nebneteru, justified; 
Son of the mayor, vizier, mouth of Nekhen, 

Prophet of Maat, Neseramun, justified; he says: 

I lived on earth as intimate of the God, 12 
As eyes of the King in Ipet-sut, 

One who gave direction in all work (3) to the ignorant, 
Who guided the craftsmen by the rule. 

Who knew his speech when speaking in the palace, 

Who removed the wrong in every matter, 

Who contented all the gods with their purifications. 

I addressed the people in a manner they liked, 

I judged everyone according to his nature, 

I gave attention to what he wished. 

I spent my lifetime in heart’s delight, 

Without worry, without illness. 

I made my days festive with wine and myrrh. 
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I banished languor (5) from my heart.' 3 
I knew it is dark in the desert vale,' 4 
It is not foolish to do the heart’s wish. 

The prophet of Amun, the royal secretary, Tery, he says: 
Happy is he 15 who spends his life 
In following his heart with the blessings of Amun!' 6 
He granted my office of door-opener of heaven, 

He appointed me intimate of the palace. 

Having surpassed the lifespan of any man (7) in my time, 

I reached the desert vale with his blessings. 

How the land mourned when I passed away, 

My kin not differing from the people!' 7 
Do not fret because the like will happen,' 8 
It is sad to live with head on knee!' 9 
Do not be tightfisted with what you own, 

Do not act empty-handed with (9) your wealth! 

Do not sit in the hall of heart’s concern, 20 
Foretelling the morrow before it has come! 

Do not deny 21 the eye its water, 

Lest it come unawares! 

Do not sleep with the disk in the east, 

Do not thirst at the side of beer! 22 

The west seeks to hide 23 (11) from him who follows his heart, 
The heart is a god, 

The stomach is its shrine, 

It rejoices when the limbs are festive! 

O priests, divine fathers of Amun, 

Who enter the heaven upon earth, 

Very pure at the monthly feast, 

Who bring the Eye at the two strides of the moon: 24 
Do not remove my statue from its place, 

Beware of Amun’s reproach! 

(13) Perform the royal offering for my ka every day, 

With every leftover from Amun, 

Bread, beer, wine, and oil 

From the table of the Lord of Thebes, 

For the ka of this excellent noble! 

On the back plinth in four columns 

(1) The prince, count, royal seal-bearer, 

Prophet of Amun in Thebes, 

Supervisor of the prophets of all the gods, 



Special one to the King, 

Intimate of the King, 

Favorite in the palace, 

Whom the King gave riches and praises 
Because of the greatness of his knowledge. 

A great one in his office, 

Outstanding in his rank, 

Who removed the wrong in every matter. 

Chief seer 25 (3) who contents the heart of Re-Atum in Thebes, 
Chief of works on all monuments of the house of Amun, 

Royal secretary for Upper Egypt, Nebneteru, justified; 

Son of the prince, count, royal seal-bearer, 

Prophet of Amun in Ipet-sut, 

Mayor, vizier, overseer of the companions of the palace, 
S<?tera-priest, leader of all kilt-wearers, 

Judge, mouth of Nekhen, intimate of Horus in the palace, 
Prophet of Maat, Neseramun, justified, 

Born of Muthetepti. 

NOTES 

1. Lit., “King’s scribe of letters” (or, “documents”). This is Nebne- 
teru’s principal courtly office. 

2. Nebneteru’s particular function as a priest of Amun of Ipet-sut 
(Karnak) was to open the doors of the sanctuary during the daily ritual. 
“Heaven” and “lightland” (horizon) are words for the temple. 

3. Just as Nebneteru could approach the god in his shrine, so also did 
he have access to the king at the palace, the king as Horus being the 
earthly image of Amun. 

4. The verb h3m, “to catch fish,” here has a metaphorical sense which 
is not quite clear. As to the spelling with feminine t and four strokes, 
Kees read it as the collective h3m.t and rendered “so dass es gesammelt 
ist.” I propose to take the fourth stroke as the suffix of the first person. 
As to the meaning, I see it in the light of the expression h3m-ib, which 
occurs in line 9 of the left-side inscription, where the context suggests 
“worry,” “anxiety,” or “concern.” Hence I render “my concern,” but 
some doubt remains. 

5. So following Kees, but the writing of ky, “another,” is odd, and the 
sense is not clear. 

fi. Nickname of Nebneteru. 

7. In addition to giving his father’s name and offices, Nebneteru 
records the ranks and titles of his grandfather Nebneteru after whom he 
was named. 

8. To have a “spacious seat” means “to be at ease.” 

9. It seems that km.k stands for gm.k. The “Two Lords” are Horus 
and Seth. 

10. I.e., the morning sun enters the temple when the doors are 
opened. 
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1 1. The missing sign obscures the meaning. 

12. Lit., “one who enters upon the god”; the “god” here is the king. 

13. Wrd-ib is “lassitude” in the sense of “languor” and “passivity,” and 
Jk3.n.i wrd.i n ib.i must convey the idea of overcoming the heart’s lassi- 
tude. This sense is obtained from the root fk.3 , “uproot, expel,” not from 
fk3, “reward, bribe.” Kees’s rendering, “Ich gewahrte meinem Herzen 
Aufschub,” does not suit. 

14. This is the only remark about the land of the dead: it is dark there. 
All other alleged references to the gloom of the afterlife, which Kees had 
read into lines 8—10 in his rendering in ZAS, 74 (1938), 79, were due to 
mistranslations which Kees subsequently corrected in ZAS, 88 (1962/3), 
24-26. 

15. W3d wy appears to be an idiom for “happy is,” or, “blessed is.” In 
Ancient Egyptian Literature , I, 197, n. 4, I noted its use in the laments for 
the dead. 

16. This sentence sums up the Egyptian concept of the good and 
blessed life. “Following the heart” ( sms-ib ) is to make the best and fullest 
use of what life holds; it is being active, generous, and joyful. Beneath 
the exhortation to enjoy life lay the continuous conflict between valuing 
life in all its transitoriness and the vision of an eternal afterlife, a vision 
that oscillated between hope and doubt. The debates stirred by this con- 
flict are studied anew in J. Assmann’s excellent article, “Fest des Augen- 
blicks — Verheissung der Dauer” in Otto Gedenkschrift, pp. 55—84. 

17. I.e., the grief of the people at large was as great as that of Nebne- 
teru’s relatives. 

18. Lit., “Do not fret lest its like may happen.” The meaning is, “Do 
not think about your death.” 

19. Lit., “Sadness is for him who lives with head-on-knee.” “Head-on- 
knee” was the posture of mourning. 

20. On h3m-ib see note 4. 

21. Assuming the verb to be either kni of Wb., 5,44.1, or kn of Wb., 
5,50.6. 

22. I.e., “Be up when the sun is up, and when beer is available drink 
it.” 

23. A word play on imn.t, “the west,” and imn.t, “concealment.” Again 
the meaning is that to enjoy life is to forget death. 

24. The Horus Eye, the symbol of offerings, offered at the feasts of 
the waxing moon. 

25. Title of the high priest of the sun-god. 

STATUE INSCRIPTION OF HARWA 
Berlin Museum 8163 

A block statue of black granite, 0.487 m high. It is one of eight known 
statues of Harwa, the High Steward of the “Divine Consort of Amun,” 
Amenirdis, daughter of King Kashta. Under the Nubian kings of 
the Twenty-fifth Dynasty the office of “Divine Consort of Amun” at 
Thebes became especially prominent. Exercised by a king’s daughter, 
and transmitted to a female successor by adoption, the position of High 
Priestess of Amun ensured the king’s control over the Theban region. 
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The chief official of the “Divine Consort,” who bore the title “High 
Steward, ’’ was an important personality in the administration. The prom- 
inence achieved by the Divine Consorts and by their High Stewards was 
also a corollary to the declining significance of the office of High Priest 
( First Prophet”) of Amun in the Nubian and Saite periods. 

Perhaps the inscriptions in Harwa’s sumptuous but badly damaged 
unpublished tomb (No. 37 at Thebes) contained allusions, however 
veiled, to the Nubian conquest of Egypt. The inscriptions on his eight 
statues, however, are limited to formulaic affirmations of his virtues and 
or the esteem in which he was held by his mistress, the Divine Consort 
ot Amun, and by his master, the king. From the literary point of view 
these formulations are not without interest, for they combine traditional 
phrases with metaphors that appear to be of new, or recent, coinage. 

The more one studies the Middle Egyptian idiom of Late Period in- 
scriptions, the more does one realize the deliberateness that governs the 
choice of words. Far from being chosen at random, the phrases are com- 
posed for suitability to the underlying metrical schemes of the orational 
style, and for rhetorical effectiveness. And when one composition re- 
appears with variations on another man’s monument, we may assume 
that it had been deemed especially pleasing. Thus it is that many of the 
phrases of Harwa’s Berlin statue also occur on his Louvre statue (A 84) 
and reappear on a statue of his successor, the High Steward Akhamenru. 

Publication: B. Gunn and R. Engelbach, BIFAO, 30 (1931) 791-815 
(the eight statues). B. Gunn, BIFAO, 34 (1934), 135-142 (revised text 
ol the Berlin statue and notes). 

Comments on the eight statues: J. Clere, BIFAO, 34 (1934) 129-133 
Ch. Kuentz, BIFAO, 34 (1934), 143-163. G. Roeder, BIFAO, 34 
(1934), 165-173. H. Senk, BIFAO, 34 (1934), 175-187. 

Translation: Otto, Inschriften, pp. 150-153 (the Berlin statue). 

On the Divine Consorts of Amun see especially: Leclant, Recherches, 
pp. 353—386. 

On the statue's right shoulder 
I he God’s Hand, Amenirdis, justified. 

On the left shoulder 

The God’s Hand, Mistress of the Two Lands, Amenirdis, justified. 

On the front of the body in ten horizontal lines 

( I ) The prince, count, royal seal-bearer; true, beloved King’s friend; 
keeper of the diadem of the God’s Adoress; 1 royal servant 2 in the royal 
harem; embalmer-priest-of-Anubis of the God’s Wife; prophet of the 
God’s Adoress, Amenirdis, justified, in her fo-chapel; steward of the 
hn priests; prophet of Osiris (3) Giver of Life; the Steward Harwa, son 
ol i lie scribe Pedimut, justified, he says: 

° prophets, divine fathers, priests, and lector-priests, 

All who enter the temple of Amun of Ipet-sut, 
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To perform rites, to (5) make offerings, 

To perform the service of the monthly priest: 

The august god shall live for you, 

You shall be pure to him. 

He shall make you abide with his blessings, 

If you will say: 

An offering that the King gives, 

A thousand of bread, beer, oxen, and fowl, 

Alabaster, clothing, incense, and unguent, 

• (7) Everything good and pure— you shall say— 

After the god has been satisfied with it. 

For the King’s friend Harwa, and for his ka. 

For I am an excellent noble, 

Equipped with his blessings, 

One whose virtue the Two Lands know; 

A refuge (9) for the wretched, 

A float for the drowning, 

A ladder for him who is in the abyss. 3 
One who speaks for the unhappy, 

Who assists the unfortunate, 4 

Who helps the oppressed by his good deed; 

The one honored by the King, Harwa. 

On the right side in twelve horizontal lines 

(1) The one honored by the King; the High Steward of the God’s 
Adoress; embalmer-priest-of-Anubis of the God’s Wife; true, beloved 
King’s friend; master of the servants of the God’s Adoress of Amun, 
Harwa; he says: 

O prophets, divine fathers, priests, 

The whole temple-priesthood of Amun, 

Everyone who passes by this (3) image: 

That ba who is in Thebes 5 shall live for you. 

The august god who presides over his secluded place. 

If you will say: 

A thousand of bread, beer, and all good things. 

For the ka of the one honored by the God’s Hand, 

The King’s friend, Harwa, justified, honored. 

For I am a noble for whom one should act, 

One sound of heart 6 to (5) the end of life. 

I am one beloved of his city. 

Praised of his district. 

Kind-hearted to his towns. 
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I have done what people love and gods praise, 

(As) one truly revered who had no fault. 

Who gave bread to the hungry, clothes to the naked. 

Removed pain, suppressed (7) wrongdoing; 

Who buried the revered ones, 7 supported the old. 

Removed the want of the have-not. 

A shade for the child, 

A helper for the widow, 

One who gave rank to an infant. 

I did these things knowing their weight. 

And their reward from the Lord of Things: 

To abide in men’s mouth without (9) ever ending, 

To be well remembered in after years. 

The breath of your mouth profits the silent, 

Without cost to your possessions; 

Food-offering for his god is bread for its owner, 8 

The spirit is blessed by recalling his ka. 9 

The one honored by his lord, (11) Harwa, justified. 

Who was untiring in the temple. 

He who makes a monument is beloved, 10 
The ka of the beneficent is recalled 
For his beneficence in his temple. 

On the left side in twelve horizontal lines 

(I) The prince, count, honored by his lord, in favor with his lady; 
kind of speech, sweet of words, well disposed to great and small; who 
gives advice to the timid in trouble, 11 when his witnesses stand up to 
•imise. (3) The open-handed who nourished all, who provided the 
have-not with what he lacked; the chief chamberlain of the God’s 
Hand, the King’s friend, Harwa, justified; he says: 

I speak to you who will come (5) after. 

New beings in millions of years: 

My Lady made me great when I was a small boy, 

She advanced my position when I was a child. 

I he King sent me on missions (7) as a youth, 

I lorus. Lord of the Palace, distinguished me. 

Every mission on which their majesties sent me, 

I accomplished it correctly. 

And never told a lie about it. 

I did not rob, (9) I did no wrong, 

I maligned no one before them. 

I entered the Presence to resolve difficulties, 12 
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To assist the unfortunate. 

I have given goods to the have-not, 

(11)1 endowed the orphan in my town. 

My reward is being remembered for my beneficence. 
My ka enduring because of my kindness — Harwa. 



On the hack in four columns 

(1) An offering that the King gives (to) Mont, Lord of Thebes, that 
he may give provisions of bread, beer, cakes, oxen, fowl, alabaster and 
clothing, incense and unguent, all things good and pure whereon a 
god lives, which heaven gives, earth produces, and Hapy brings forth, 
from (3) the table of the Lord of Eternity, on the monthly feast, the 
half-monthly feast, on the Thoth feast, and on every feast, every day, 
to the ka of the one honored by Mont, Lord of Thebes, the true, 
beloved King’s friend, Harwa. 



NOTES 



1. The three designations of the High Priestesses of Amun were 
“God’s Wife,” God’s Adoress,” and God’s Hand.” 

2. Lit., “He who is at the feet of the King.” 

3 The three striking metaphors appear to be of new or recent coin- 
age' They recur on Harwa’s Louvre statue, and they were adopted along 
with other formulations, by the High Steward Akhamenru, who suc- 
ceeded Harwa (see my article in JNES, 7 (1948), 163-179). Note the 
tristich form of these sentences. It is used repeatedly in Harwa s inscrip- 
tions. The third member of a tristich is usually longer than the preced- 
ing two and thus adds weight. 

4. The phrase snf nh-sp is used again in line 10 of the left-side ujscnp- 
tion, and sp alone occurs there in line 2. Though it has no qualifying 
adjective, sp here means “misfortune, trouble.” 

5. The god Amun. 

6. I.e., “strong-minded, firm.” 

7. The deceased. , , 

8. Note the phrasing of l n nb.f df3w n ntr.f, which Gunn rendered as: 
“Let bread be for its master, and food-offerings be for their god {BItAU, 
34 [ 1 934] 1 39). I suspect that the elliptic formulation is that of a proverb. 

Q Ac Vli.nn observed (ibid.) the word ka here takes on the meaning 



“name,” as it often does in Ptolemaic times. 

10. Reading ir mnw mrr(w) pw. It is true that this is not the norma 

spelling of mnw ; but it seems a more likely solution than Gunn s pro- 
posals (ibid.). , H „ . , 

11. Literally, “when his trouble has happened. On sp see n. 4, above. 

12. The same expression as in the inscription of Djedkhonsefankh; 
see p. 17, n. 9. 
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TWO STATUE INSCRIPTIONS OF MONTEMHET 

The documentation for the high officials of Upper Egypt in the Post- 
Imperial Epoch is relatively rich. They built sumptuous tombs on the 
west bank of Thebes and placed quantities of their statues in the temples. 
Many of these statues escaped destruction through the ironic fact that, 
contrary to the wishes of their owners, they were periodically removed 
from the temples and buried in the ground, to be dug up only at the be- 
ginning of our century. Thus we can build up dossiers and compile gene- 
alogies. Unfortunately the direct historical content of these statue in- 
scriptions is somewhat meager, owing to a reticence dictated both by the 
conventions of the autobiography and by prudence in the face of political 
change and turmoil. 

The inscriptions of Montemhet typify this situation. Coming from a 
family of Theban notables, Montemhet played a leading role during 
many troubled years. He was “Count of Thebes” and “Governor of 
Upper Egypt,” as well as “Fourth Prophet of Amun” under the Nubian 
kings Taharqa and Tantamani, and he was still in office in the reign of 
Psamtik I, the founder of the Saite Dynasty. His career spans the half- 
century from 700 to 650 b.c. He witnessed the recurring Assyrian inva- 
sions, including the climactic capture of Thebes in 663, an event that 
reverberated around the ancient world. After that, with King Tantamani 
having fled to Nubia and Psamtik I not yet in control of all of Egypt, the 
Thebaid was virtually autonomous under the governance of Montemhet 
and of his colleagues, the high stewards of the Divine Consort of Amun, 
the princess Shepenupet II. And when Psamtik I had attained full power 
he still retained the services of the aged Montemhet. 

Montemhet’s principal surviving (though much damaged) biographi- 
cal inscription, that on a wall of a chamber in the temple of Mut at 
Karnak, yields a few allusions to historical events. We learn from it that 
Montemhet “had placed Upper Egypt on the right path when the whole 
land was upside down,” and that he had “subdued the rebels in the 
southern nomes." For the most part, the inscription is devoted to relating 
his rebuilding of the temple of Mut and of other Theban monuments. 

On his many statues only two achievements of his career are narrated: 
the rebuilding of monuments, and the general prosperity of the Thebaid 
brought about by his wise administration. The rest is prayers, hymns, 
requests for offerings, and affirmations of his worth, all phrased in tradi- 
lional terms. But along with the formality and eclecticism of his inscrip- 
lions goes the fact that several of the statues are outstanding works of art 
by virtue of their powerful and expressive modeling. They reveal a vital 
artistic energy which is also found in the portrait sculpture of the Nubian 
kings. Furthermore, the relief fragments from Montemhet’s badly dam- 
aged and plundered Theban tomb are exceptionally fine. The two sta- 
lues whose inscriptions are translated here are conventional in style. The 
kneeling statue is in the manner of the New Kingdom, while the seated 
one harks back to the Middle Kingdom. 

The sheer quantity and the artistic quality of Montemhet’s surviving 
monuments make him one of the best-known personalities of the Late 
Period. 
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I. STATUE INSCRIPTION OF MONTEMHET 
From the Temple of Karnak 
Cairo Museum 42237 

A statue of gray-green volcanic rock, 0.40 m high. Montemhet is kneel- 
ing and holds a stela in front of him. In this stelephorous pose, which 
derives from the New Kingdom, the stela held in front of the body is 
usually inscribed with a hymn. Though the style of the sculpture is con- 
ventional the workmanship is fine. The face is that of a youngish man. In 
the lunette of the round-topped stela is the winged sun-disk with the 
legend: “(Horus) of Behdet, the great god, lord of heaven.” Below is the 
inscription in thirteen lines. 

Publication: Legrain, Statues, III, 88 — 89 and pis. xlvi and xlviiA. J. 
Leclant, Montouemhat, quatrieme prophete d’Amon, prince de la ville, Institut 
frangais d’archeologie orientale, Bibliotheque d’etude, 35 (Cairo, 1961), 
pp. 32-38 and pi. vi, text, translation, notes, bibliography and general 
commentary. 

Translation: Otto, Inschriften, pp. 158-159. 

Comments: Kees, Priestertum, pp. 272—277. Idem, ZAS, 87 (1962), 
60-66. Kitchen, Third Intermediate, pp. 390 and 395-398. 

For additional bibliography see Leclant, Montouemhat., p. 32. 

(1) The fourth prophet of Amun, the count, governor of Upper 
Egypt, Montemhet, in health; 1 he says: 

Hail to you, Amun, 

Maker of mankind, 

God who created all beings! 

(3) Beneficent king, 

First one of the Two Lands, 

Who planned the eternity he made. 

Great in power, 

Mighty in awe, 

Whose forms are exalted above other gods. 

Mighty of strength, 

Who smites (5) the rebels, 

Whose horn attacks the evildoers. 

I bow down to your name, 2 
May it be my physician, 

May it remove my body’s illness, 

May it drive pain (7) away from me, 

HVlay your horn be aflame, the arm moving. 1 

May he put love of me in people’s hearts, 

That everyone be fond of me. 

May he grant me a good burial 



(9) In the graveyard of my city, 

The sacred land is in his grasp. 

May he make my name last like heaven’s stars, 

My statue endure as one of his followers. 

May my ka be remembered in (11) his temple night and day, 
May I renew my youth like the moon. 

May my name not be forgotten in after years ever, 

(13) The name of 3 Amun’s fourth prophet, count of the city, 
Montemhet, in health. 

NOTES 

1. A cryptographic writing of snb ; see Leclant, Montouemhat, pp. 34 
and 248. 

2. Or, “I rely on your name.” 

3. Emending m r to m. n. 

II. STATUE INSCRIPTION OF MONTEMHET 
Berlin Museum 17271 

A finely worked statue of gray granite, 0.50 m high. Montemhet is 
seated on a chair with arms folded and enveloped in a long mantle. The 
face is youthful. The stone block representing the chair is inscribed on all 
four sides. In addition, a column of text runs down the center of the 
mantle, and the back plinth is inscribed in two columns. The style of the 
statue is derived from Middle Kingdom prototypes. 

Publication: W. Wreszinski, OLZ, 19 (1916), cols. 10—18 and pis. 
1—2. Leclant, Montouemhat, pp. 58—64 and pis. xii— xv. 

For additional references see Leclant, op. cit., p. 58. 

On the mantle in one column 

( 1 ) May all that comes from the altar of Amen-Re, Lord of Thrones- 
<>l-lhe-Two-Lands, and of his Ennead, be for the ka of the prince, 
count, fourth prophet of Amun, count of the city, governor of Upper 
Egypt, Montemhet. 

On the right-edge front of the seat. and. 
continuing on the right side and on the back 
in tzuelve columns 

( I ) The prince, count, fourth prophet of Amun, count of the city, 
Montemhet, he says: 

() all prophets and divine fathers, 

Who enter to officiate 1 in this place! 

(beat Amun (3) will favor you, 



